LADIES’ MAGAZINE 


AND 


LITERARY GAZETTE. 


Vol. Ul. 


AUGUST. 


No. VILL. 


THE FUTURE. 


The future—would that I could turn 
Its page, this deep midnight ; 

Or from yon radiant stars, that burn 
Like droppings of heaven’s light, 
Treasure one pure and peaceful ray, 

To shine above my onward way. 


I seek not, in its light, to see 
The splendors wealth can give ; 
Enough, there is for mine, for me, 
The humble hope—to live ; 
And I have calmed my spirit down, 
And look unmoved on fortune’s frown. 


Nor do I ask to find my name 
Inscribed on years to come ; 

None but the loftiest strength of fame 
Should triumph o’er the tomb : 

I would not dim my country’s light, 

To keep a feeble taper bright. 


O, not for self the light I seek ! 
For them, for them who share, 
At evening’s close, at morning’s break, 
My ponderings, and my prayer— 
Would that I knew their destiny ! 


And yet, my God, they’re safe with Thee. 


Saturday Night, July 17, 1850. 
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SKETCHES OF AMERICAN CHARACTER. 


THE UNKNOWN. 


‘© Will thou then forget, 
That on the banks of this delightful stream 
We stood together ?—and that I, so long 

‘The worshipper of Nature, worshipped thee 
With warmer love ?” 


Mr. Theophilus Redfield and his wife Susanna were a 
couple, that, judging by ordinary occurrences, such as 
those in which steam or enthusiasm have no agency, seem- 
ed as unlikely to figure on the pages of a magazine as in 

| the east room at Washington. They were prudent, pious, 

) and prosperous, gathering the maxims that directed their 

course in temporal policy, from the economic Franklin, 

and their summary of faith from the Westminster catechism. 

Let no one understand me as speaking lightly.of that cate- 

chism. It was framed by good men, and doubtless with 

~ intentions. But there can be no perfect system of 
aith as expounded by men, and there should be none re- 
quiring the human mind to render its assent before it has 

L4 examined and reflected. The books of nature and revela- 

; tion, the works and the word of God should be made fa- 

miliar studies of the young, and they should be encouraged 
to reason, from what is revealed to their senses, and to their 
consciences, of the past, the present, and the future, and to 
form a standard of moral rectitude, which, as their own 
hearts have felt its justice, they cannot violate without the 
remorse of having done wrong. When they accept a theo- 

ry on trust, they always have the convenient salvo that it 
| was not framed to suit their case—that others, acknowl- 
edging its injunctions, often disobey them, and that a little 
extra strictness in one point will atone for laxity in another. 
In short, that their creed was framed by those who have 
an interest in supporting it ; and ifthe evasion can be so 
managed as to increase the interest, (otherwise the pecunia- 
ry profit) a dereliction will be quietly acquiesced in, if 
not commended.—Mr. Redfield was probably under such an 
impression, when he replied to the observation of a truly 
benevolent gentleman, who was urging on him the impor- 
tance of introducing improvements in the schools, libraries, 
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and mental and moral pursuits of the people around him— 
‘that such things must take care of themselves ; that he paid 
his taxes, which was all that could justly be expected.’ 

‘*¢ But,” urged the gentleman, ‘“‘ you are growing rich 
every day, and we, who hold the faith that teaches us 
riches are of no acceptance in the sight of God but as they 
are used in his service, should consider how our charities 
may be most beneficially dispensed.” 

‘*¢ And I am persuaded,” returned the other, ‘‘ that the 
most beneficial charity [ can do, will be to pay a large tax 
for the support of the gospel, which I cannot do without a 
large estate to be taxed. Our clergyman said himself, that 
he wished every man in the parish was so able to pay as I 
was. Does that look like undervaluing property ?” 

Thus will selfishness always find an excuse when only 
governed by the opinions or examples of men. And thus 
Mr. and Mrs. R. persuaded themselves, that, while they 
kept the Sabbath day with pharisaical strictness, the other 
six days were their own. They strove for earth, and sigh- 
ed for heaven, and failed of enjoyment in the pursuit of 
either. I said they were pious, and it was not an ironical ob- 
servation. I believe they did, in their hearts, prize the fa- 
vor of God above that of the world; but they had oddly 
jumbled ideas of heaven and earth—and somehow never 
could think of “treasures,” even in the former, meaning 
any thing but money or moveables ; and for the latter, their 
pleasant farm was never considered by them in reference to 
its beautiful scenery and situation, but only as being worth 
so much cash. 

Whoever has examined the pictures at the Atheneum this 
summer, must recollect the ‘‘ View of Brattleborough ;” 
(by Fisher,) its romantically rural aspect on the banks of the 
soft-flowing Connecticut, which seems breathing freshness 
and verdure on the undulating hills around, and on the liv- 
ing green of the full-foliaged trees, makes it, (when compar- 
ed, on this 19th of July, 1830, with the stifling atmosphere 
and fiery brightness of our brick city,) appear like a Para- 
dise of dewy coolness, shady arbours, fountains, fragrance, 
and all other felicities, comprised in that expressive word— 
comfort. ‘‘O, for the wings of a dove !”—but those of 
imagination shall waft us there. Look on that neat white 
house, half hid among the shrubbery that surrounds the 
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front of the building, obstructing the full view of the river 
from the lower windows, but then what a glorious pros- 
pect there must be from the second story! Behind the 
ouse is the upland of green fields stretching to a wood 
that, even in the picture, looks as if it were the fitting 
haunt of love and contemplation—but not melancholy. 

Melancholy has few temples in our young country. Her 
worshippers must commune with the fallen column, the 
ivied tower, and the desolate city : we happily have none 
of these : certainly Mr. Redfield and his industrious wife 
would have been sorely offended had any one called their 
domicile melancholy. But after the occurrence Iam about 
to relate, they might have confessed it was somewhat ro- 
mantic, or at least, that a strange circumstance had come to 
pass. 

It was in the month of October, 18—, and about 9 
o’clock in the evening, that Mr. Redfield and his wife were 
sitting téte d téte before a bright fire in one of the front 
apartments, the wife busy with her needle and her tongue, 
the husband reclining back in his chair, a silent if not an 


_ attentive auditor to the household harangue, which, in its 


style, imitated very closely some of our distinguished po- 
ets, being, like their rhymes, diffusive and digressive, a bun- 
dle of words concealing the ideas, if any there were, as ef- 
fectually as the covering of the cocoa-nut conceals the ker- 
nel. Her lecture was suddenly brought to a close, and her 
husband’s attention fully roused by a violent rapping, as 
witha heavy stick, on the front door. 

*¢ What’s the matter now—somebody dying ?” ejaculated 
Mr. Redfield, as he hastily started to open the door. It 
was not locked, nor did a thought of robbers enter into the 
mind of the peaceful farmer ; for never had an outrage of 
any kind disturbed the people since the red men had 
been killed or driven into the wilderness—but now, when, 
on opening the door, he saw a tall man, a stranger, habited 


‘ in black, with a black handkerchief drawn up nearly to his 


temples, his hat pulled over his forehead till nothing of his 
face was visible save a nose of such formidable dimensions 
as to bid defiance to concealment, and a pair of keen, cat- 
like grey eyes, deep set beneath coal-black, heavy eye- 
brows, be felt that kind of surprise, and gave the start 
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which in a woman would have been indicative of fear, but 
in a man could have been nothing but surprise. 

Mr. Redfield had the light in hishand : he stepped back 
one step, probably to prevent it from being extinguished 
by the wind, that was, at intervals, coming in hollow and 
sweeping gusts—the stranger had a heavy walking-cane in 
one hand, with the other he put aside the handkerchief 
from his mouth, but Mr. Redfield remarked that he kept 
his face concealed by his hand, while the following con- 
versation was going on. 

‘¢ You are the owner of this estate, I presume,” said the 
stranger, speaking in a quick, harsh tone. 

‘¢ I call it mine.” 

‘<Tf it is not in reality yours, I suppose you reside here.” 

‘¢ Yes, yes, I and my family.” 

‘¢ Shall you reside here another twelve-month ?” 

‘¢ Shall 1? I guess so—unless I sell the place, and there 
is no sort of likelihood of that.” 

‘¢ Well, Sir—I wish to know if you will take a board- 
er 

‘“< Why, as to that, Sir, I cannot say. We never have 
taken any but the school-master, and whether my wife”— 
The stranger showed his impatience by his gestures, and 
Mr. Redfield hurried to the conclusion with a rapidity that 
he never used in a colloquy before, where a bargain was 
depending——and declined taking boarders. 

At this juncture, Mrs. Redfield appeared beside her hus- 
band. She had heard the conversation, and regretted the 
decision, as she thought by taking boarders, she might ob- 
tain the handling of more money than fell to her lot in the 
general management of affairs out of the house, and she 
came to make some inquiries respecting terms, &c., hoping 
that her husband would finally be persuaded to accept 
them, if favorable, but when she saw the stranger she was 
not ina hurry to address him. She afterwards declared 
there was something frightful in his appearance, though she 
did not exactly know what. But he felt no such embarrass- 
ment at her presence. The female character usually in- 
spires confidence to a petitioner, and in this instance it op- 
erated irresistibly on the stranger. He was turning haugh- 
tily away, as Mr. Redfield concluded his refusal, as though 
he despised entreaty ; but now he addressed the lady, and 
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inquired if she had any objections to the taking a young 
girl, anda child into her family, for whose accommoda- 
tions she should be richly paid. 

‘¢A child? pray how old is it ?” 

‘¢ About three years. And to avoid all further questions, 
I will state my wishes. I want you should furnish two 
rooms, a parlor and sieeping room, but both on the second 
floor, for the young lady and the child; and you must serve 
their meals in their own apartment ; you must give them all 


necessary attendance ; ask no questions, such as who they 


are ?—and where they come from? &c., after the usual 
manner of the yankees—you must promise, on your hopes 
of salvation, to do all that I have stated, and I will pay you 
five hundred dollars for the year’s board.” 

‘¢ Pay it—when ?” eagerly demanded Mr. Redfield. 

*¢ Now—to-night—as soon as you have agreed to my 
proposal, and received the young lady into your house.”’ 

he husband and wife looked at each other. There was 

wonder, perplexity, and a shade of distrust on both their 


~ eountenances ; but it gradually yielded to an expression of 


satisfaction, as the thought of the money overpowered all 
Other feelings. They agreed to receive the boarders. The 
stranger left them, saying he would return by twelve, and 
that the chamber must then be ready for the young lady. 

Had I time and skill to be as minute and masterly in the 


analyzation of motives, and the delineation of feelings, as 


* the author of Cloudesley, it would be an excellent oppor- 


tunity to portray the working of those universal passions, 
curiosity and the love of gain, that were agitating the bo- 
soins of the farmer and his wife, while preparing to receive 
their lodger. Mr. Redfield said but little: men are cautious 
of expressing their thoughts on a doubtful subject—they 
mist. reason and reflect a while ; but women, (thanks to the 
intwitive,) find no such process of ratiocination necessary. 
Mrs. Redfield saw through it all. The gentleman (‘ gen- 
tleman’ she called him, though she felt in her heart that he 
looked like a ruffian ; but then he was rich, or how could 
he afford to pay so much for board ?) had relinquished 
house-keeping ; probably he came from New-York or Bos- 
ton, where board was expensive, and probably he was him- 
self going to Europe, and these were his children that he 
thought best to leave in the country. ‘It cannot be his 
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wife,” said she, ‘‘ for he called her a girl ; but when I see 
her I can judge better what she is.” 
Twelve o’clock came, and, punctual to the hour, came 


' the stranger, in a carriage, and alighting and taking the 


child from the arms of the female, he very assiduously help- 
ed her from the carriage, and led her into the entry— 
pausing there, he demanded, in no very pleasant voice, to 
be shown up stairs. 

‘¢ Had you not better walk into the parlor, and let the 
young lady warm her—we have the best fire here’”—said 
Mrs. Redfield. 

‘¢ She will be best in her chamber,” he drily answered. 

Mr. Redfield lighted them up stairs, and after they had 
entered the chamber, began some excuses about the room, 
and named some other articles of furniture which they cal- 
culated to procure. 

The stranger did not appear to notice him, but taking 
the light very deliberately inspected the chambers, and 
then told Mr. Redfield he would come down stairs in a 
few minutes, and settle all the business. Mr. R. had no 
reasons to offer why he should stay, and so he complied 
with the hint, though he felt quite curious to catch a 
glimpse of the lady’s face, which he could not, for she kept 
her veil close drawn about it. 

It was a full hour before the stranger descended, and that 
interim seemed, to the good people, almost beyond endur- 
ance. For once in their lives, they were in that state of 
excited curiosity which novel readers find so delightful ; and 
more, they felt themselves actors in the scene. Never had 
the god of sleep a more regular worshipper than Mr. Red- 
field, and to be wide awake at one o’clock, was a phenom- 
enon which had never before occurred since his marriage. 
What power the mind, when roused to activity, has over 
the senses—and what a slothfal life those pass who are al- 
ways fettered by cares for the body ! 

When the stranger made his appearance, it was only to 
pay the money, and present a list of such articles as he 
deemed necessary to complete the furnishing of the apart- 
ments. While Mr. Redfield was looking over the money 
and the list, his wife sought to scrutinize the stranger, but 
his glance met hers with so haughty and almost contemp- 
tuous an expression, that she, wishing to have an excuse for 
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leaving the room, inquired if the young lady would want 
any thing. The answer was a negative—and so she took 
up her knitting-work, to hide the confusion she could not 
help feeling at the strange manners of her guest. 

When Mr. Redfield had completed his examination, he 
asked if he should not give a receipt for the money, and 
also a written promise of the manner in which it was to be 
cancelled. 

No,” replied the stranger—‘‘no—I have not placed 
this confidence in your kindness to those I shall leave de- 

endent for their comforts on you, without closely inquir- 
ing your character. From all I can gather, I believe you 
will be more faithful to an engagement which appeals to 
your conscience, to your good faith, than though I took a 
bond ; because in the latter case you consider it in the way 
of trade to take all the advantage you can ; but now, when 
I treat you with the confidence of a christian, you will not 
fail in doing as you would be done by. Take good care of 
the children—and in one year you shall hear from me 
again. Should either of them be dangerously sick, this 
paper may be opened, but not till the physician gives 
them over. Of course, you will employ the best physician, 
and he shall be paid.” He handed a sealed packet to Mr. 
Redfield; and then, turning to his wife, spoke a few words, 
impressively recommending the children to her maternal 
protection ; and she said ‘‘ his voice was tender then, and 
she was quite sure she saw a tear in his eye ; and she was 
convinced he might be a good man, after all.” So certainly 
does the genuine appearance of affectionate feelings convince 
us that the heart which cherishes them cannot be all evil. 

The stranger was leaving the room—‘‘ One question I 
must ask,” said Mrs. Redfield, ‘‘ the names’? — 

‘* Mary and George,” he hastily said, anticipating her 
inquiry—‘‘ and now, Madam, you have all the knowledge 
necessary to the subject. You have voluntarily bound 
yourselves to the fulfilment of certain duties—these I shall 
require of you; and you are also bound to restrain your 
curiosity : beware that you do not violate your promise.— 
Farewell.” 

That was an eventful night to the husband and wife, and 
they had many strange thoughts, and characteristic ones 
too, the man thinking of the money, the woman of the 
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mystery 5 he anxious for the trust he had undertaken, and 
she anxious to see the children. It was a very long night 
to them, but morning came at last, and soon saw Mrs. Red- 
field in the chamber of her charities What she said to those 
young adventurers, and how she examined every thing 
about them, and how she endeavored to find out whether 
the tears of "Mary, which, in spite of her efforts to restrain, 
were filling her large dark eyes, till their expression was 
so full of grief that Mrs. R. said it made her heart ache to 
look on the poor thing, were caused by parting from her 
friends, or by her fears of being left among strangers, with 
many other particulars we cannot stop to enumerate. She 
summed up her report to her husband, which, it must be 
confessed, was as rambling as any fashionable lecture need 
be that sebbraces half the sciences, and the whole of modern 
inventions, by declaring that the girl was the most beauti- 
ful creature she ever set her eves on; and that the boy was 
a little darling, almost as handsome as their own Jem. 

‘¢ How old is the girl ?”’ said Mr. Redfield. 

‘¢ She cannot be more than sixteen.—I should not think 
she was so old as that, only she looks so sober and behaves 
so lady-like.” 

‘¢ And what is the age of the boy ?” 

‘¢ (), about three years, 1 should guess.” 

oe Then she is not the mother of the child ?” 

‘© O, bless you! no, Mr. Redfield. They must be broth- 
er and sister, ‘though they don’t look alike either, nor they 
don’t look any like their father.” 

‘Their father—do you think the man who left them 
here was their father ?” 

‘« Indeed I do. I saw the father’s look in his eye when 
he spoke of their being sick. I did’nt see his face very 
plainly, to be sure, but I believe, for all that, I should know 
him again.’ 

és You say the children do not resemble him ?” 

‘¢ Not in the least—and yet there is something in the face 
of the young lady that might make one think she was his 
daughter. Her hair is black as a raven, and you know 
how black his eyebrows were ; he did’nt take off his hat, 
so I can’t tell how his forehead looked, but she has a best 
tiful forehead, large and white, and w hen her eyelids droop 
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it seems as if she was at prayer, she looks so sad, and it 
made me feel a little afraid to gaze on her—something as I 
felt when that strange man was talking to us last night— 
and on the whole, I have no doubt but he is her father.” 

*¢ And the father of the boy too ?” 

‘¢ Why—yes—they are relations I know. He kept his 
arm round her neck all the time I was there, and they 
seemed to love each other just as our children do. He is 
a dear pretty creature ;——his hair curls all over his head, 
light brown hair—his eyes are blue as the sky, and his face 
fair as an apple. I hope he can talk plain.” 

The wish, [am sorry to say, was not strictly in accord- 
ance with the principles of Moorish honor, or Christian in- 
tegrity. Mrs. Redfield did long to unravel the mystery, 
and notwithstanding she had promised to ask no questions, 
she considered herself at liberty to listen to communica- 
tions, and sincerely did she hope the prattle of the little boy 
would betray the secrets of his family. Every lady who 
does not read this story deliberately through, but turns to 
the conclusion to learn the dénouement, may be pretty cer- 
tain she would, in like circumstances, have indulged similar 
feelings. 

Mrs. Redfield was grievously disappointed. The boy 
could not speak a connected sentence, and she often remark- 
ed on the disparity of intellect between the sexes in child- 
hood. ‘ Girls,”’ she would say, ‘* know as much at three 
years of age as boys do at five ; and my little Lucy, of only 
fourteen months, can talk better than George, who is twice 
as old—and I don’t see, for my part, what reason men have 
to imagine their sex are ever superior in mind to us wo- 
men. I don’t believe no such thirg g. 

But notwithstanding this heresy, she was an excellent wife 
and mother, and kindly did she watch over the young 
strangers committed to her care. It might be that the inde- 
fatigable attention she bestowed on them, was somewhat 
stimulated by her ardent desire to find ont their secret ; 
certain it is that few of their movements, and none of their 
peculiarities, escaped her notice. 

Mr. Redfield had enjoined it on his wife to be entirely 
silent, respecting the manner in which their boarders had 
been introduced. ‘Our neighbors may envy us,” said he, 
‘‘ and contrive some way to injure us, if they find we are 
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making money. Keeping these children isa good chance 
to us ; and to deserve the blessing of God we must not only 
do our duty to others but ourselves likewise ; we must take 
good care of the children, and take good care to keep our 
own counsel.” 

Mrs. Redfield had thus a task to fulfil which might have 
posed the patience of a Griselda—she had to stifle her curios- 
ity, and restrain her loquacity. But she found, as every 
lady will, that advantages always result from those trials 
which are met and borne in the spirit of duty—she reflected 
more during the time of her temptation than she ever did 
before in her whole life. To discover why and wherefore 
those children were placed under her roof cost her much 
study, and that she failed at last can no more be ascribed to 
her want of ingenuity in framing her hypotheses, than it 
can be said Archemides failed in the construction of his ma- 
chinery because he did not actually move the world. The 
philosopher and the matron both found the same difficulty 
in fixing the whereabout to begin. But if Mrs. Redfield was 
perplexed, she was not discouraged, and she continued her 
observations till she had ascertained one fact, positively— 
Mary, the fair innocent Mary, was a papist! These were 
the proofs. She would never attend meeting ; she would 
not eat meat on Fridays ; she had a rosary, and 


** On her white breast a sparkling cross she wore.”’ 


and moreover, though she had a choice collection of books 
sent her probably by her father, she spent most of her time 
over a few which she kept in asmall trunk, and which Mrs. 
Redfield guessed she had brought with her. The good la- 
dy contrived to get a peep at these, and found a Breviary, 
and ‘+ Legends of the Saints,’ comprising the lives of the 
most eminent catholic devotees of both sexes.—There were 
also sermons and homilies, and a volume of pious poems, 
all having some allusion to the catholic faith. 

‘¢ She is certainly a papist, poor thing,” said Mrs. R. to 
her husband. ‘* What can we do to convince her of the 
wickedness of that religion ?” 

‘‘You must persuade her to come down in the evening 
and attend our family prayers, I will select such chapters in 
the Bible as explain the true faith, and I need not say I shall 
pray that she may understand them aright. I suppose she 
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does not know anything about the Bible, and so her’s is 
wholly the sin of ignorance.” 

Mrs. Redfield had full confidence in the judgment of 
her husband, but while she kept the end in view which he 
recommended, she always liked to follow her own fancy in 
the means of accomplishing it. He had expressed his wish 
that Mary should be persuaded to attend family duties. Mrs. 
Redfield did not think it politic to hint such a wish to 
the sweet sinner ; she only strove to coax little George to 
play with her children, and soon succeeded in making him 
completely at home in any part of the house ; and then he 
became so fond of Jem Redfield, a boy about his own age, 
that Mary requested as a favor that Mrs. Redfield would 
permit Jem to join George in his lessons. This request was 
eagerly complied with, and ina short time all the young 
Redfields, (there were five,) became familiar visitants in 
Mary’s apartment, and she instructed them all, showing, to 
use a favorite phrase of their mother’s, ‘‘that the young la- 
dy knew every thing.”” This teaching, which Mary begun 
to amuse the children, and keep them from rude plays while 
in her room, soon appeared to amuse her ; and Mrs. Red- 
field found she grew more cheerful and became sufficiently 
engrossed in the progress of her pupils to speak of their 
improvement. George she evidently doted on with an el- 
der sister’s fondness, and when she found it made him un- 
happy to be confined in her apartment, she would frequently 
accompany him to the parlor, if no one was there but Mrs. 
Redfield. That good lady contrived to be alone as much 
as possible. She found asecret, that she was obliged to keep, 
detracted very much from the pleasure of gossipping, and so 
she made the pretext of her boarders, the care they requi- 
red, an excuse for neglecting to visit her neighbors. Thus 
living secluded, and treating the timid Mary with all the 
tenderness that policy dictated as the means of gratifying 
curiosity, and conscience enforced as becoming christians, 
the young strangers finally became friends and intimates, 
and Mr. Redfield had the satisfaction of knowing Mary 
listened while he read the 13th and 14th chapters of ‘* Rev- 
elation,” and poured forth a most animated anathema 
against the ‘‘scarlet-colored beast,” and the ‘great red 
dragon.” From that time he confidently predicted her 
conversion. Mrs. Redfield was not so sanguine: she did 
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not think a girl so young as Mary would be much influen- 
ced by the reasonableness of a proposition. She must be 
led by gentle persuasion, and by those tender appeals that 
would move her feelings. Mrs. Redfield was conscious of 
her own incompetence for such a delicate task ; and though 
she acknowledged the superiority of her husband’s s talents, 
she could not but see he was better calculated to make prep- 
erty than proselytes. So to remedy all deficiences she con- 
cluded to call in an ally, aud the tact of a woman was mani- 
fest in her choice. This was no other than a young gen- 
tleman, Alexander Watson by name, a student ‘of divinity 
with the clergyman of Brattleborough. Mr. Watson had 
boarded with Mrs. Redfield, and she thonght him, what in 
truth he was, one of the excellent of the earth. He had 
been absent from the village during the winter, but was ex- 

ected to spend the summer there, and complete his studies. 
Mrs. Redfield determined to receive him again as a boarder, 
and by making him a confidant of her fears for the faith of 
Mary, engage ‘him to use his oratorical gifts, which the good 
woman thought would convince or ¢ onfound the Pope him- 
self. There * might have been objections to this plan, had 
Mrs. Redfield thought proper to have investigated them. 
But in her great anxiety for the safety of Mary? s soul, she 
forgot there was any ‘thing to be feared from placing her 
heart or that of the student's in jeopardy. Yet as our ex- 
tremest caution cannot obviate all evil nor secure all good, 
it is undoubtedly the best policy, even in aworldly point of 
view, to have faith that our pure and righteous intentions 
will be crowned with success. Mrs. Redfield had the con- 
sciousness of meaning to do good, and so went forward 
with the enthusiasm of a reformer ond awoman. The re- 
sult was, that Mr. Alexander Watson became one of the fam- 
ily, and so well co-operated in the plan, that Mary ina few 
weeks seemed to consider himas a brother ; and if not her 
spiritual director, he was tho director of her studies, and 
shared the rambles which she was at first persuaded to take 
on account of George, but which she soon seemed to enjoy 
as well as the children. It was wonderful, Mrs. Redfield 
said, to see how Mary improved. Whenshe first came, she 
was beautiful, to be sure, 


** A violet, by a mossy stone 
Half hidden from the eye !”’ \ 
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but it was the pale, unanimated beauty of a statue, rather 
than the loveliness of youth, health and innocent happiness. 
For several weeks after her arrival she was never seen to 
smile, and throughout the winter she would evidently have 
preferred solitude ; and the care she had bestowed on George, 
had seemed often. more an effort of duty than the impulse 
of inclination. Bat now she was changed. Spring had 
come, the scenery was delightful, the children were eager 
to go abroad, and “Mr. Watson was familiar with the pleas- 
ant walks, and he was always at liberty, and happy to accom- 
pany Mary and the children ; and never were the beauties of 
the * banks and braes and streams around ” Brattlebor ough 
more thoroughly examined than during that season. Who 
could be moping and miserable, while thus, as it were, com- 
muning with the spirit of nature in her most lovely forms ? 
It was no wonder, though Mrs. Redfield considered it so, 
that the rose deepened on Mary’s cheek, and her eyes 
were filied with the humid light of joy, ‘and her whole 
countenance seemed radiant with happiness. She was liv- 
ing in a new world. 

But the story must be more rapidly told. This is only a 
sketch, and every fair reader may paint the picture of the 
summer’s felicity to suit her own fancy. There are excel- 
lent materials for the pure imagination. A fine looking, 
frank hearted young man, just entering the world with ar- 
dent dreams of making that world better ; and noble blood 
never elevated the mind like benevolent feelings. Call him 
a hero, for he had conquered the selfishness of his nature, 
and thought of his talents and acquirements as being valu- 


5 . 
able only while employed in doing good to others. 


Then for the heroine, there is the fi fair, gentle Mary, as art- 
less as a child, and pure minded as a seraph, with the ro- 
mantic advantage of being connected with a mystery—and 
these young people are daily together in scenes as beautiful 
as ever the pen of Saint Pierre described—and who would 
not weave for them the destinies to ‘‘live and love?” Yet 
over such a vale of sunny felicity there must arise the cloud 
of disappointment ; for the summer soon passes, and Mary 
is expecting a letter, that may summon her far away. It 
was not till this time that the student comprehended the full 
danger he had incurred in yielding to Mrs. Redfield’s wish - 


es, and thus becoming so deeply “interested in the fate of 
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Mary. He knew that she had been happier for their inter- 
course ; that he had enlightened her judgment, and improved 
her taste ; and that she felt a sincere gratitude for his 
attentions, he did not doubt ; and that she would regret to 
part with him—but he had never talked of love to her, and 
he did not dare to hope she loved him. From all that_he 
had observed he concluded her family were rich-—he was 
poor—-he had appeared to her in the character of an instruct- 
or, and he thought it probable she considered him in the 
saine light as she would her father confessor. 

After such thoughts had once been admitted, it was im- 
possible for Watson to shake them off; but the more he re- 
flected, the more he became convinced of the necessity of 
obtaining the mastery over his feelings, that he might not 
betray them when obliged to part with Mary. For this 
purpose he determined to take a journey, and fixed on the 
White Hills as the object of his tour. He was an enthu- 
siastic admirer of mountain scenery, and hoped the grandeur 
of the mighty hills would lift his heart and thoughts to a 
nearer and more sublime communion with Him, who had 
ordered all things wisely. He fixed the day to depart, but 
he did not comusunicate his intentions, for he felt as though 
Mrs. Redfield hardly deserved his confidence, she had been 
so much the cause of his present unhappiness ; and to tell 
Mary he must leave her was impossible. The evening be- 
fore his intended departure, the family were all gather- 
ed in the parlor, admiring the brightness of the full harvest 
moon ; and rarely does it reveal a ‘richer landscape of ripen- 
ed corn and bursting fruits than it now shone on around 
them, when a letter was handed to Mr. Redfield—it con- 
tained one for Mary—and she must be prepared to leave 
Brattleborough in three days. Had the announcement been 
her banishment to Siberia, it would hardly have seemed to 
terrify her more. She looked at Watson—then turned to 
Mrs. Redfield and endeavored to say something of regret on 
being so hastily called away, but she could not end the sen- 
tence—she burst into tears, and rose to leave the room. 
The student rose too, and as he opened the door for her to 
pass, he spoke her name joined with that dear adjective 
which love so easily construes. She raised her eyes to his 
—and that was all the scene. Who but true lovers would 
think anything could have been meant by that word and 
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glance ? It was only to the heart they spoke. But Mr. Wat- 
son never thought more of his journey to the White Hills. 

In due time, the stranger came again. His appearance 
was wholly different from his former one. He arrived ina 
barouche, attended by two black servants, and his dress and 
deportment left Mrs. Redfield no longer in doubt as to his 
honesty or gentility. What a ready passport wealth gives 
its possessor to the good opinions of this world! And what 
a mercy that it is not as essential for the next! These re- 
flections are not mine, but such were the thoughts of the 

oor student as he lay on his sleepless bed the night after 
the arrival of the stranger, who still preserved his incognito. 
Watson had not yet seen him ; he had spent the evening in 
his daughter’s apartment, and in a private conference with 
Mr. Redfield and his wife. 

The next morning Watson entered the breakfast-room 
with a beating heart, hoping yet almost fearing to meet Ma- 
ry. She was not there, but the stranger was, and bowed 
carelessly to Watson as he took his seat opposite. But few 
words were spoken, during the meal, Mrs. Redfield never 
once attempting to draw a “compliment from the stranger 
respecting her chickens, chocolate, cheese or children. “As 
they rose from table the stranger requested Mr. Watson 
would accompany him in a walk to the Connecticut, which 
river he professed to admire extremely. Watson complied, 
but not with very enviable feelings, as he thought the stran- 
ger had regarded him with a cold and yet scrutinizing sur- 
vey during the whole time they had been together. But 
he went. In about two hours Mrs. Redfield saw them re- 
turning, and such a change in Watson’s countenance ! ‘* He 
looked,” she said, ‘‘as if he had been made a Governor ;” 
(she was a republican, and would never use a kingly com- 
parison.) 

‘* Well, my good friends,” said the stranger, ‘¢ I am hap- 
py to say it is now in my power to deal frankly with you ; 
and I suppose you would like to know the reasons for what 
you must have thought a singular proceeding.” 

“Yes indeed we should,” “hastily replied Mrs. Redfield, 
before her husband could speak—* and we should like to 
know your name too.” 

‘‘ And the place where you live,” said Mr. Redfield. 


*¢ And whether these children are yours,” said his wife. 
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The stranger smiled—‘* You shall know it all if you will 


permit me to tell my story.” 
* * * * * * 

I cannot permit it. A long story in the dog days would de- 
serve to be cut up. A feeble performance may be tolerated, 
it will be in unison with the tone of mind and feeling of 
most readers, if not critics ; but a wearisome article, who 
could endure? So we leave the solution of the mystery 
till next month. If you find the time tedious, reader mine, 
just purchase a volume of ‘* Percival’s Poems.” If you want 
a reason for this, read the July number of the American 
Monthly. I say read it—it is worth the trouble—and you 
will find a sketch of Percival, that will make you acknowl- 
edge the editor an eloquent writer ; (if eloquent may be ap- 
plied to the language of the pen.) Do not tell me Mr. Wil- 
lis has been too busy i in the ‘* Housewife” department, and 
thus forfeited the favor of the ladies. It cannot be denied 
but it was a ‘‘ heavy declension” for the author of ‘ Jep- 
tha’s Daughter,” to become the critic of ‘ hard ginger- 
bread” and “ pig’s liver.” Still there is a redeeming spirit 
in his writings ; and when you read the ‘ Leper,” you 
will acknowledge it. 


THE EMPTY BIRD’S NEST. 


And thou, my sad, littie, lonely nest, 

Hast oft been sought as the peaceful rest 

Of a weary wing, and a guiltless breast ! 
But where is thy builder now 2? 

And what has become of the helpless brood, 

For which the mother, with daily food, 

Came flitting so light, through the spicy wood, 
To her home on the waving bough ? 


The fowler, perhaps er hurl’d the dart, 

Which the parent bird has receiv’d in her heart ; 

And her tender orphans are scatter’d apart, 
So wide they never again 
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In thy warm, soft cell of love can meet. 

Aud thou hast been filled with the snow and the sleet, 

By the hail and the winds have thy sides been beat, 
And drench’d by the pitiless rain. 


Though great was the toil which thy building cost, 

With thy fibres so prettily coil’d and cross’d, 

And thy lining of down, thou art lorn and lost— 
A ruin beyond repair ! 

So I'll take thee down, as I would not see 

Such a sorrowful sight on the gay, green tree ; 

And when I have torn thee, thy parts shall be 
Like thy tenants, dispersed in air. 


Thou hast made me to think of each heart-woven tie— 
Of the child’s first home, and of her whose eye 
Watch’d fondly o’er those who were rear’d to die, 
Where the grave of a distant shore 
Received to its bosom the stranger’s clay ; 
For, when, as thy birds, they had past away, 
*T was not to return, and the mother and they 
In time were to meet no more ! 


THE FIRST GRAVE OF THE HAMLET. 


*¢Can you tell me if Mr. Moreland be yet living ?” said 
a gentleman on horseback to a rosy checked lass of about a 
dozen years of age, who had come to the door that she 
might the better satisfy her curiosity relative to the hand- 
some stranger. 


-** If you mean our minister,” said the girl, ‘he’s alive 
and well.’’. 

The stranger still remained, as if desirous to make some 
further inquiry. At length he said, ‘* do you know”—here 
he stopped, as if he feared that the question he was about 
to ask would require an answer which he dreaded to hear. 

The girl waited a short time in the expectation that he 
would finish the interrogatory, then modestly said, ‘ per- 


haps, Sir, you wish to know where he lives. His house is 


over in the hamlet, just by the side of the meeting-house. 
You will see the steeple rising above the trees as soon as you 
get to the top of yonder hill.” 

‘¢ Thank you, my good girl.” 
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She dropped a low courtesy in acknowledgement of his 
slight, graceful bow, and continued to gaze after him, till 
his descent from the hill, which she had pointed out, hid 


him from her sight. 


The stranger appeared to be upwards 


of thirty. His figure was tall and graceful—his features 
handsome and expressive : his eves, especially, which were 
keenly dark, were of those kind from which the soul looks 
forth. Just as he arrived at the top of the hill, the sun 
withdrew its last touch of glory from the fane of the white 
steeple, which, as the girl had described it, rose gracefully 


from the rich foliage of a cluster of trees. 


His eye strayed 


from this picturesque object, and rested on a neat, painted 
cottage, situated on ground somewhat elevated, and beauti- 


fully shaded by the maple. 


Half a dozen other cottag 


es, 


interspersed at no great distances, dotted the neighboring 
len. He involuntarily checked his horse, while deep and 


melancholy emotions appeared to agitate his features. 
length, by a powerful effort, which displayed itself by the 
sudden compression of his lips, and a hasty, nervous ges- 


At 


ture of his hand, he, in a measure, seemed to banish the 


painful thoughts, which had obtruded themselves upon him, 
and resumed, at a moderate pace, his way towards the 
He had lingered until it was now nearly dark, 
His eye again 


hamlet. 


and lig 


unilluminated. 


hts began to gleam from the cottages. 
sought that which had at first attracted it, but it remained 
His progress was once more arrested by 


wild, dreamy, and exquisitely sweet music, which seemed 


floating in the air around him. 


While listening to it with 
that kind of superstitious feeling, which is apt, sometimes, 


to assail the melancholy and the imaginative, he observed a 
venerable looking man, leaning pensively against a tree, at 


no great distance, in a little enclosure. 


e 


alightin 


proached the spot. 


5 


Notwithstandin 
the darkness, he thought he recognized the form, an 
from his horse, he leapt the fence, and hastily ap- 
The name of Moreland already trem- 
bled on his lips, when the object, which so entirely absorb- 


d 


ed the aged man’s attention as to prevent him from notic- 


ing that any person was near, likewise riveted his gaze, and 
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withheld him from speaking. It wasa grave covered with 
the softest verdure, beneath the shade of a beautiful elm. 
A white rose bush, at that time in fall bloom, occupied the 
place usually assigned to the monumental stone. At this 
moment, a deeper and a more melancholy strain of the 
same strange, wild music, answered the freshening breeze, as 
it swept through the branches of the elm. The sound 
seemed to arouse Moreland from his trance-like stupor; and 
raising his eyes, which were suffused with tears, they met 
those of the traveller. But the last vestige of day had now 
faded, and the new moon, which had for a brief space, 
hovered like a beautiful spirit in the western horizon—that 
too, had gone down to rest, and he failed, through the deep- 
ened obscurity, to perceive that the person before him was 
one, whom a few years previous he had well known. This 
failure on the part of Moreland, damped the courage 
which the stranger had been endeavoring to assume, to 
support him in the anticipated meeting with his ancient 
- friends. As Moreland still continued to remain silent, he 
found himself constrained to speak first, and with a falter- 
ing voice, he inquired whose grave it was, which some af- 
fectionate hand had so beautifully decorated. 

‘¢ My daughter’s— Harriet Moreland’s.”’ 

A deep sigh burst from the heart of the stranger, but he 
did not speak. 

‘¢ You appear to sympathise with an old man who has lost 
the only remaining prop of his declining age. Sit down 
with me at the foot of this tree, and I will relate to you the 
story of her unhappy fate.” 

The same music continued to rise in rich, prolonged 
tones, at times, falling to sounds scarcely perceptible, then 
again swelling to notes of full, entrancing harmony. 

“Tis an Holian harp, placed among the branches of the 
elm,’’ said Moreland, in reply to the inquiry of the stran- 
ger. ‘You may think me strangely fanciful, but when I 
sit by Harriet’s grave in the stillness of the night, I almost 
imagine as I listen to its sweet, pensive tones, tis her spirit 
hovering near, that elicits them, to soothe a father’s sorrow. 
May you never be constrained, like me, to seek for comfort 
in imagining communion with the spirits of the loved and 
the dead. But porns me for speaking of myself, when I 
should have spoken of her. Harriet was deprived of her 


EE 
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mother while yet a child, and many years before we came 
to reside in this hamlet. I educated her myself, save in a 
few of the ornamental branches, of which she acquired a 
sufficient knowledge, for a girl in her station, at a distant 
academy. She had a clear, sweet voice, and sung the pop- 
ular songs, and my favorite hymns, with much taste and 
expression. It was this talent, which first attracted the at- 
tention of an Italian gentleman, a professed amateur in that 
enchanting science, as well as a skilful performer on va- 
rious instruments. His visits became fr equent at our cot- 
tage, and, at length, not a day passed without the appear- 
ance of the interesting and handsome Francelli. He sent 
his harp thither, played accompaniments to Harriet’s songs, 

and soon instructed her so that she could play them her- 
self. She was as happy as an amiable disposition, conscious 
innocence, and the belief that those around her were guile- 
less as herself, could make her. Weeks passed away and 
Francelli still lingered i inthe hamlet, though there was no 
ostensible motive for his doing so. Two days he omitted 
his-accustomed visits, and | could perceive that Harriet was 
absent and melancholy. The third day he came at his usual 
hour. His spirit seemed depressed, and conflicting passions 
were evidently at work in his bosom. Before his departure 
he found opportunity to profess an attachment to my 
daughter, and to solicit her hand. She referred him to me. 
I felt averse to resigning her to a person whom we knew 
nothing of, save what was derived from so short an ac- 
quaintance ; but he appeared amiable and sincere—he was 
certainly handsome, accomplished, and intelligent, and I 
was too well persuaded that Harriet’s heart was “wholly his. 
Moreover Francelli promised not to remove her from the 
hamlet during my life. A few weeks from that time, I unit- 
ed them in marriage. During the subsequent year, our 
home was a terrestrial paradise. Francelli appeared to be 
all that Harriet and myself could wish. We knew not that 
under the garb of the inost assiduous and wakeful affection, 
he was coolly maturing a plan to wreck our peace forever. 
One morning he observed that he had business at the citv 
of New-York, which would oblige him to be absent about 
a week. He had never before been gone from home a sin- 
gle day, which I thought accounted for the extreme emo- 


tion he evinced on parting from his wife and their little 
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Julio. A number of days glided away beyond the time he 
had appointed for his return, but he came not. These, Har- 
riet supported with the cheerfulness of hope ; but when 
weeks passed on without bringing him, the anxiety of her 
mind began to prey deeply upon her health, and I deter- 
mined to go to New-York, to find, if possible, some trace 
of him. My endeavors proved extremely unsatisfactory. 
All that I could learn was, that a vessel’had sailed for Leg- 
horn the same week that Francelli left us, and several per- 
sons imagined they saw a gentleman, answering the descrip- 
tion which I gave of him, go on board a short time before 
it sailed. Harriet heard the result of my journey with ap- 

arent calmness, but the sorrow which dwelt in her heart, 
is not for words to express, and she, who had been a sun- 
beam in our cottage, became dark and lonely. At length, 
when months had rolled away, a kind of feverish hope 
sprang upin her bosom. The brilliancy of her eye, which 
had been quenched by despair, returned—but with a kind 
of troubled lustre, instead of that serene, cheerful light, 
which used to spread gladness around her. I soon aseer- 
tained the cause. Francelli had been gone sufficiently long 
to have performed the voyage to Italy and back again to 
the United States, and she could not forbear thinking that 
he might possibly return. She taught Julio, who could al- 
ready speak his mother’s name, to pronounce the name of 
father. She would sit hours at the window, which com- 
manded the shaded avenue, where in happier days she had 
so often seen Francelli approach the cottage. The glimpse 
of a horseman through the trees would bring the hectic 
glow to her cheek, and carry her to the door with the light, 
free step, which had once sounded like music to my ear. 
During this season of expectation, she would retire each 
night with the heavy languor of despair, and arise each 
morning with renewed hope. But this could not endure. 
Soon that sickness of the heart, occasioned by ‘ hope de- 
ferred,” resumed its full and blighting influence. She, for 
the most part, sat tearless and silent, though, at times, she 
would weep long and bitterly over Julio. Her life was fail- 
ing fast, but her beauty went not with it. She was thin and 
pale, but not ghastly, and she still continued to wear her 
dark brown hair, as Francelli used to love to see it, falling 
in rich, glossy curls over her neck and shoulders. As she 
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descended more nearly to the valley of death, all that was 
gloomy and selfish in her sorrow, gave place to the holy 
feeling of resignation, and those who saw her on the day of 
her departure, remarked the angelic and the touching beau- 
ty of her countenance. At the close of a lovely summer’s 
day I entered her room. She sat gazing intently on the 
portrait of Francelli. The beams of the setting sun rested 
upon it, and seemed to kindle up the dark, expressive fea- 
tures with a kind of exulting animation. Harriet’s picture 
hung beside it, the emblem of health, happiness and in- 
nocence. An unholy feeling, such asthe sacred nature of 
my profession made me struggle to subdue, took possession 
of my bosom, as J looked’6n the dark, keen eyes of Fran- 
which to follow me with a triumphant sinile, 

sI drew near to my dying daughter. She appeared to 
pd at what was passing in my mind, and replied, as 
though I had given my thonghts expression. ‘ O no,’’ she 
said, “che would not look thus, could he see his dying Har- 
riet.”’ At this moment, little Julie entered the room radiant 
with smiles. The resemblance which he bore to his father 
had always been striking, but never more so, than at this 
time. Harriet remarked it—*‘ But father,” added she, ‘* you 
will not love him the less when I am gone.’’ The idea of 
leaving her child, for a moment overcame her serenity, and 
a tear, ~ the last she ever shed, strayed down her cold, pale 
cheek. She laid her delicate and almost transparent hand 
on his head, which sunk deep down amidst the bright curls, 
and in a voice full of fervent sweetness, gave him her bene- 
diction. Then clasping her hands together, and raising her 
eyes to heaven, which seemed to look out from the tender- 
est recesses of her soul, she implored its blessing to rest on 
him and on Francelli. They were her last words. She de- 
parted without a sigh. For minutes I continued rooted to 
the spot, gazing on the features, which looked as lovely as 
they had eve? ‘done i in life—all save the eye—when I look- 
ed on that, and saw that it replied not in sympathy to my 
sarrevioon tien I beheld its look, so still, so frozen—then, 
the bitterness of anguish overwhelmed my soul, and I 
could have cursed Francelli had not her last prayer been for 
him. 

It was the first time death had entered the hamlet, and 
with many tears was opened the first grave to receive its 
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fairest flower. Heads silvered with age were there, and 
bent over it weeping, when she was laid therein, and the 
sods placed over it ; and the children and youth as they 
— by, strewed upon it flowers bedewed with tears.— 
hen I returned home in my grief and in my loneliness, it 
was then, I felt that it was a weary thing to live, and I half 
uttered a prayer to heaven to take me hence. For a long 
time my sorrow was tearless, as her’s had been in its darkest 
hour. It was not until I summoned resolution to visit her 
“nom and heard the music of the harp, which some un- 
nown hand had placed where it still remains, that my 
tears gushed forth. Then, to use the impressive language 
of scripture, ‘I lifted up my voice and wept.” As More- 
land pronounced these words, he arose. The stranger 
arose also, and threw himself at his feet. 
‘** Behold in me Francelli !” he exclaimed, ‘“ the murder- 
er—though the guiltless murderer—of your daughter. Nay, 
spurn me not—be calm and listen. When I first came to 
America, it was from the prison of Genoa, where I hact been 
thrown, upon the false accusation of a bitter and relentless 
enemy. I succeeded in making my escape, and by the kind- 
ness of a friend my passage was secured hither, and money 
furnished me to defray the expenses of the voyage. The 
same friend subsequently disposed of a portion of my prop- 
erty, and transmitted to me the proceeds. I wrote to him 
to sell the remainder, and it was the expectation of hearing 
from him, that caused me to go to New-York. The person 
who procured my imprisonment, ascertained the place of 
my retreat, and despatched emissaries ‘in search of me. 
They saw me at New-York and knew me, and to decoy me 
on board the vessel, they sent me a message in the name of 
the friend to whom I owed so much, earnestly requesting 
me to visit him, he being too ill to leave his birth. The 
delight which I felt at the prospect of an interview so un- 
expected, with him I so ardently loved, lulled suspicion to 
sleep. I was conveyed to the vessel, and was informed by 
the captain that my friend had just fallen asleep, and it was 
thought best not to disturb him, but if I could wait half an 
hour, he would probably, by that time, awake. IT acqui- 
esced, and some of the fruits and the wines of Italy were 
brought on deck for my refreshment. A narcotic of some 
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kind had been infused into the wine, and I insensibly fell 
asleep. When I awoke, I felt the motion of the vessel, and 
beheld the starry heavens above me. I suddenly started up, 
and called loudly on the name of my friend. ‘* You must 
call louder than that,” said a voice near me, * or he will 
hardly hear you.” ‘* Why, has he not yet waked?” said 
I. “He may be awake, far as I know,” he replied, with a 
low laugh, “but he is’ut aboard the veced’, and never has 
been.” The idea of treachery, which had flashed into my 
mind the moment I awoke, was now confirmed. I strained 
my aching sight to catch # glimpse of the land, which held 
my wife and child, but the sky alone bounded the waters. 
I will not attempt to describe my feelings—-you may well 
imagine them. On arriving at Italy, I was convey ed to the 
saine prison from whence I had formerly escaped, where I 
remained a year before having my trial. I was then, en- 
tirely acquitted of the crimes laid to my charge, and | em- 
ployed the first moments of my freedom in making arrange- 
ments to re-embark for America. The gloom which ha- 
rassed my bosom when [ hailed its shores was prophetic.” 
By this time Mareland and Francelli had arrived at the ; 
cottage. The latter had the mournful pleasure of gazing on uh 
his little Julio, who was wrapt in rosy slumber, and who 
grasped in his small, dimpled hand, a beautiful toy, which 
his father had wrought for him a few days before his fatal 


departure. After leaving him, Francelli had another and a i 
sadder visit to make. It was to the apartment where he ee 
took his last leave of Harriet, and where hung her portrait. i Hae 
Moreland vainly endeavored to dissuade him ‘from entering ' tae, 
it that night. The midnight stars alone, as they gleamed i 


through the open windows, looked upon the solitary mourn- 
er, as “he poured forth the unutterable agony of his heart ; 

and it was not until the brief summer night had nearly wan- 
ed, that he retired to rest.—Time, the silent and gentle 
soother of our sorrow for the loved who are dead, was the 
friend of the widowed -Francelli, and the aged Moreland ; 
and after a season, their grief was no longer that absorbing 
and selfish passion which it had been in the first days of 
their bereavement. They began to find pleasure in culti- 
vating the mind of Julio, and could smile at his childish 
sports. It was only at intervals, that their sorrow returned 
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362 AURORA BOREALIS. 


with all its original freshness. Even these returns ceased 
to visit the heart of Moreland, as the swift and silent lapse 
of time made him sensible he should ere long rejoin his 
wife and daughter. Years, however, rolled on, before 
Francelli and his son were called to mourn over his grave, 
when age, at length, rather than disease, gently resigned 
him to the arms of death. | 
BELVIDERA. 


AURORA BOREALIS. 


Mysterious is thy placid light, 
That shines mid general gloom, 

And beams on the dark and quiet night, 
Like angels o’er the tomb. 


The sun is bright, outshining thee, 
The moon is riding higher ; 

Thou art not so wild as the heaving sea, 
When lit by the lightning’s fire. 


And yet I love thy hallowed beam, 
As it glances o’er the sky, 

Like the wild vision of a dream, 
When fancy’s flame is high. 


Dost thou come to rouse reflection deep 
Within the unthinking soul? 

Or doth thy flickering beacon sweep, 
To light the lonely pole ? 


When death’s cold, lonely hour is near, 
May like effulgence pour, 
To guide me to that distant sphere, 


Where sorrow’s reign is o’er. 
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WHEATON’S TRAVELS IN ENGLAND. 


WHEATON’S TRAVELS IN ENGLAND. 


The author of this work, an Episcopal clergyman, went 
to England in 1823, and passed nearly a year in London, 
and in excursions to France and Scotland. His Journal 
now given to the public, is avery agreeable and instruc- 
tive volume. He describes with that air of truth and so- 
berness which at once gains the confidence of the reader, and 


we feel assured we are with a traveller who will 


nothing extenuate, 
Nor set down aught in malice !”’ 


The religious world, or rather the Episcopal division of 
it, seems the grand object of his research, and he never ap- 
pears to be weary of visiting churches, and hearing ser- 
‘mons. His zeal for religion, ‘and for his order is constant- 
ly bright and burning ; of course, readers who are not like 
minded may not always be entertained ; but there is much 
of general interest, notwithstanding, many fine graphic pic- 
tures of distinguished individuals, which “Mr. Wheaton has 
drawn apparently with much ease, and certainly with much 
skill and talent. We can make but few extracts, and must 
not omit one containing a fact which we believe has not 
been much known in this country. Those who have not 
yet taken any interest in the Ladies’ subscription for the 
Bunker Hill Monument, may think more favorable of the 
exertions made by a few Ladies’ of New England, when 
they find the example of the British ladies sanctions exer- 
tions of female influence in rewarding bravery and patriot- 
ism. The efforts of our ladies, hasa nobler object ;—that 
of contributing to the erection of a monument which is in- 
tended to preserve the memory of the ‘‘ glorious dead,”— 
and we still are hoping for donations from all who can af- 
ford to be just to departed worth. What is there in such 
charity incompatible with the most refined proprieties of 
female character ?—A statue toa living warrior might seem 
more obnoxious to criticism and censure. But we hear 
nothing of the kind from the gentlemen of England ; they 
were not at all alarmed, by the disposition their wives and 
daughters evinced to commemorate the achievements which 
brought glory to their common country. 


“We returned by the way of Hyde Park Corner, to look at the 
famous statue of § Achilles the Defender,’ lately erected by the 
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364 WHEATON’S TRAVELS IN ENGLAND. 


British ladies to the honour of Lord Wellington, and to perpetuate 
the memory of his warlike achievements on the continent. It was 
cast from twelve twenty-four pounders, captured in the battles of 
Salamanca, Vittoria, Toulouse and Waterloo—weighs upwards of 
thirty tons, and is eighteen feet high. The pedestal i is of gran- 
ite, and of nearly the same height with the statue.’ 


The following sketch of the British ladies shows our 


author had a very favorable opinion of their character. 

*‘ There is a dignity, an elegance, an ease in the manners of the 
English ladies accustomed to the society of London; a readiness 
in conversation ; a flow of choice language; a quickness and 
correctness of taste derived from a constant intercourse with well 
educated men, and a familiarity with the standard authors, which 
render them most engaging company. Without attempting to 
fascinate by the brilliancy of their wit, they instantly secure esteem 
by their unvarying propriety, their sterling good sense, and unaf- 
fected simplicity of manners.” 

There are in the volume, many descriptions of magnifi- 
cent structures, and mighty ruins. Mr. Wheaton contrived 
to look at a great many places, and form many valuable ac- 
quaintances. He seems to have been very kindly and po- 
litely treated, and we only regret he has not been more com- 
municative respecting his own n feelings. He must have med- 
itated, and soliloquized, aud been sad and sentimental—at 
least we hope so—but he has allowed little of this to appear. 
He is as calm, collected and sensible at ‘* Cumnor Hall,” and 
‘¢ Lammermoor,” and ‘Lock Katrine,” as though those 
places had never been touched by the wand of the Great 
Magician of romance. Yet Mr. Wheaton felt the spell, or 
he would never have turned aside to tread those scenes of 
poetry and passion. But he came off as unmoved, appa- 
rently, from the enchanter’s ground as though he had about 
him the true ‘‘ haemony, and might 


* Boldly assault the necromancer’s hall.”’ 


So leaving all romantic scenes we will just take a peep at 
the gay and fashionable Paris. Those of our good people 
who have never been out of New-England would find many 
things there to wonder at, and much to pity and forgive. 

“There is little in the appearance of Paris on a sabbath morn- 
ing to remind one that it is a day of rest; the markets are throng- 
ed as on other days, carts and drays and all sorts of vehicles, de- 
signed for the transportation of merchandise are in motion ; ; buy- 
ing and selling and manual labor proceed as usual ; there is rest 
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for neither man nor beast. In the afternoon the shops are usual- 
ly closed ; and labor is suspended, and the remainder of the day 
is devoted to pleasure. Few of those who goto church appear to 
have any other motive than amusement. They walk about the aisles, 
gazing at the pictures, and listening to the solemn music of the 
mass and go away when they are tired. Those whom I have seen 
really engaged in worship appear to belong to the lower classes ; 
and with the exception of those few, the persons you see in church, 
are merely idle spectators, attracted thither by curiosity, or to pass 
an idle half hour before they go to promenade in the gardens.” 
This inattention to the Sabbath, and indifference to reli- 
gious services, Mr. Wheaton attributes mostly to the un- 
meaning mummeries of the Catholic worship. We must 
take leave of the volume, though not without regret that 
we can afford no more space for extracts. But our read- 
ers will probably peruse the book—it will well repay their 
attention. 


SUNSET. 


The strong-red blazing of the sinking sun 
Yet bathed the earth and heavens with golden light, 
And clothed with smiles the clouds that gathered round 
His dying bed. His movement swifter seemed 

As nearer to the earth’s broad edge he verged 

And from the distant clouds their silver light 
Withdrew. He sank behind the hills—but still 

His glory shone above his ether grave. 

far up he left a silver ocean spread— 

And next below, a golden sea appeared, 

Spread wide with isles of blue ; ’mid which were lakes, 
Bright shining rivers, capes, and oft an isle 

.Went floating on the gold ;—and farther down 

A sea of violet most beautiful 

Appeared—and in voluptuous rapture seemed 

While holding in its breast the lord of day. 
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866 ALGIERS—THE CITY, AND THE LADIES. 


ALGIERS—THE CITY, AND THE LADIES. 


The following very animated description is extracted 
from ‘Sketches of Naval Life.”’—a work that deserves 
more commendation than our reviewers have yet seen fit 
to bestow. Mr. Jones excels in bringing before the reader 
with graphic fidelity the picture he wishes to display—giv- 
ing the impression, the scene, or circumstance made on his 
own mind and feelings with a vigor and vivacity which 
impress his descriptions, i in an extraordinary manner, with 
the air of reality. We rarely ever met with the legend ofa 
traveller, ‘by land or by water,’ that could be followed 
throughout with more unwearied interest. One reason of 
this is the freedom and naturalness of the narrative. There 
is no attempt at the marvellous or piquant. Every thing 
seems to occupy its right place, and all is made to yield the 
tribute of instruction. The moral and religious tone of sen- 
timent pervading the work is excellent, and the lofty ex- 
pression of confidence in our national resources and charac- 
ter, shows that enthusiasm for freedom and virtue, which 
we admire to see cherished by Americans. That part of 
the title we have given does not express the character of the 
book—it is rather ‘* notices of meu, manners and scenery,” 
than the journal of sea-adventures. The shores of the Medi- 
terranean, and the interesting scenes in the Morea—Athens-- 
Constantinople—the Greeks and Turks, are all delineated, 
and finely too. We give the description of Algiers, howev- 
er, in preference to that of Athens, as being just at this time 
the scene of more inquiry and public attention. It was in 
April, 1826, that Mr. Jones went on shore to visit Algiers. 


** The city is, in shape, like the letter A, its base resting on the 
water ; and fortified below, with double, and often triple rows of 
cannon, brass pieces of formidable calibre. The walls are white- 
washed ; the sun was shining bright as we approached ; and each 
embrasures, with its dark inmate, was very distinct. Imagine from 
this chequered line, a mass of houses, so close, as almost to be 
solid, ascending the hill ; white-washed, and bright, so as to pain 
the eye by reflection; the apex formed by a large palace, with 
embattled walls, from which come the reports of heavy artillery ; 
and you may have some idea of Algiers, as we approached it. 
The streets were so narrow, in many places, that two could not 
walk abreast ; and often so dark, that we could not see our foot- 
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ALGIERS—THE CITY, AND THE LADIES. 367 


ing.—The bazar came first in our course; it is the widest street ; 
but even this is not more than twelve feet across; it is lined with 
shops; and I suppose is.a good exhibition of the people’s taste. 
The goods are mostly of the nice and ornamental Kind ; morocco 
and velvet slippers, bedizened with tinsel ; handsomely mounted 
pistols and swords; variegated silks; gilt bottles and cups ; and 
even boquets of natural flowers, ornamented with gold or silver 
leaf. Most of the houses look mean on the outside; more like 
barns or prisons than family dwellings ; but the glance we had at 
the interior sometimes, shewed them done off with great cost and 
splendor. How the city might appear on close inspection, | am 
unable to say ; but the first impression, certainly, is of the most 
unfavorable kind. You see, as you approach it, in the batteries 
that line its base, and in the numerous strong castles scattered 
over the country around, evidence of a nation, whose hand is 
against every man, while every man’s hand is against them. In 
the Casuba, or palace of the Dey above, you see a despotism, fear- 
ful, and seeking security only in strong walls, and cannon, and 
guards ; in the city, a population, silent, suspicious and scowling, 
each making his house a fortress, and not secure there; with 
streets narrow, winding, and dark; a strong wall surrounding the 
city, and beyond this, no suburbs, except half ruined tombs. ‘This 
is Algiers. 

* * * * * * * * * * * 

‘A handsome lady in America, must be delicate in form, and 
corsetts are used to produce what nature may have denied: 
here, the beauties are all corpulent, and fold on fold of muslin is 
used to add gracefulness to the form. Suppose I draw the picture 
of an Algerine beauty; for their ladies are not confined at home 
so much as I expected, and we saw a number of them in the 
streets, 

** Over an immense bulk of muslin, rises something like a head 
and neck; though what proportions they bear to each other you 
cannot tell. Looking to the part where should be the head, you 
see something roundish, covered all over with muslins; in front, 
is a small projection, where i is, What you conclude to be the nose. 
Just above this, is a small break in the folds, and in it you see two 
eyes, pretty enough, apparently ; then above, comes the muslin 
again ; and above all, rises a machine of silver, or tin, cut in fil- 
lagree work, and in shape like the one our housewives use to 
grate Carrots on. It is covered loosely with a piece of thin mus- 
lin, or gauze, which hangs down, dangling behind. The dress is 
all white; and the ladies appear'like ghosts, in the dusky streets-— 
huge, w addling ghosis, however. 

“The men generally have a ferocious look, and their appear- 
ance corresponds to their fierce, bloody character.” 
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SABBATH STILLNESS. 


SABBATH STILLNESS. 


*Tis Sabbath morn—how calm and still! 
Forest and grotto, glen and hill, 

Palace and cottage feel the hour, 

And the deep silence falls with power 
On mighty cities, and the proud 

Have in the soothing stillness bowed. 


Europe, o’er thee shines Bethlehem’s star, 
And thou art still !—The haughty Czar, 
Upon his giided cushion kneels, 

And asa lowly subject feels ; 

And Moscow’s walls around are still— 


’Tis Sabbath on the plain and hill. 


Dark, warring Greece, so long unblest, 
Now hails the morn of holy rest, 

And Gallia’s millions own the day, 

And Britain bends her proud array ; 
The Switzer shuts his cottage door, 
And feels the Sabbath’s soothing power. 


Afric, long sunk in darkness dun 
Blesses the Sabbath’s cheering sun; 
On Asia, and her southern Isles, 


. This morning’s sacred stillness smiles ;— 


While our new World with joy doth share 
The hallowed calm, the hush of prayer ! 


Where’er the Christian footstep treads, 
This peaceful Sabbath stillness spreads ; 
There’s stillness neath the lordly dome, 
And stillness in the lowly home.— 

Be still—for God the day has blest— 
Be happy—’tis the good man’s rest. 
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A PHYSICIAN’S ADVICE ON THE EDUCATION 
OF GIRLS. 


It will cost you nothing, fair readers, save a perusal, yet 
if followed we are persuaded would contribute more to 
your personal charms than all the mysterious compounds 
(the most arrant quackery practised) vended under the title 
of cosmetics. 

Health and happiness are often represented as incompat- 
ible with the refinements of a highly cultivated state of so- 
ciety. They surely will be, if caprice regulates fashion, and 
if it is reputed genteel to be nervous, and sentimental, to be 
sickly and melancholy. We sincerely hope this false taste 
will never prevail in our country—and the popularity of 
the excellent work, ‘Journal of Health,’ from which we 
extract the following sensible remarks, is proof that our 

eople are willing to listen to good advice,—it only re- 
mains to follow it, and that the ladies can easily do ; and 
what a pleasant world we shall have, when all are educated 
to be reasonable in their refinements and enjoyments, as 
well as in those common affairs, to which the reasonable 
has only been thought to appertain. 

“The young people should rise early in summer, and in winter 
as soon as it is light. In both seasons, some agreeable occupa- 
tion should be the attraction to call them out of bed, rather than 
mere compliance with a strict rule. As soon as they rise, they 
should be presented with a portion of bread, or bread and milk. 
The child may be considered as unwell from a permanent cause, 
or laboring under transient indigestion, who refuses such articles 
soon after rising—an hour is too long for a child, especially if at 
all delicate, to remain in the morning without food. 

The interval of an hour should always be devoted to some 
play, or active exercise; a breakfast of milk or some of its sim- 
ple preparations should succeed. Whatever fluids are taken at 
breakfast, should not be above a tepid warmth; in the summer 
season, when the body is not heated or in a state of perspiration 
they should be of the temperature of the atmosphere. ‘The pre- 
vious exertion will prevent any one from sitting down chilly to 
her meal. Milk constitutes so important an article in the diet of 
children, that every exertion should be made to insure .a constant 
supply, and to obtain it perfectly pure. 

After breakfast, a moderate walk of twenty minutes may be al- 
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lowed. Much exertion may have a tendency to disturb diges- 
tion. But even considerable exertion with pleasurable feelings, 
will be far less prejudicial, than reluctant occupation in a posture 
by which pressure is made on the stomach. 

Two hours of sedentary occupation may succeed—in a tem- 
perature not below sixty degrees of the thermometer in common 
use. 

Of what they read, children shonld be required to give the 
substance in their own words—sometimes, when they are old 
enough, in writing, and sometimes in speaking. It is better to 
give nothing to be learned, in order to be repeated verbatim, ex- 
cept, perhaps, the multiplication table. Committing passages to 
memory should be trusted to a sense of their beauty; without 
this, the passages will soon be forgotten—and children are fret- 
ted and injured by frequent desks of this nature. The suffering 
of the body through the medium of the mind, is a thing every 
day exemplified in the most sudden manner—but the gradual ef- 
fect of this cause is not the less manifest to close observers. It 
assists in accounting for a phenomenon, which the female sex ex- 
hibits, perhaps, most frequently in early life. What is alluded to, | 
is the very opposite character presented by the same individual 
at different periods. How often is it found that those very fe- 
males are most subject to depression of spirits, whose infancy 
and childhood were distinguished by an extraordinary degree of 
sprightliness. ‘This change is produced most generally by re- 
peated trifling vexations, often resulting from an injudicious mode 
of education—rarely from a single misfortune. 

{n about three hours after breakfast, some plain and simple food, 
in a very moderate quantity, should be distributed. Three hours 
are the very utmost that a child, particularly ifat all weakly, should 
be allowed to go without sustenance. Every quarter of an hour 
after hunger begins to be urgent, adds its share to the mass of 
mischief, which a variety of causes has most commonly conspired 
to accumulate. An hour for work and study may intervene be- 
fore dinner. ‘To dinner of the plainest animal food, and to some 
entertaining reading or communication on the part of the teacher, 
during a simple dessert, an hour may with propriety be devoted. 
In winter a_ brisk walk or cheerful play should succeed—and then 
school-exercises for an hour or two. But during the period of 
sitting, the kind of employment should be twice or thrice changed. 
Some grateful preparation of milk, as rice pudding, custards, 
blanc-mange, or preserved fruit, should be served in place of tea. 
These articles are particularized, because we often see over-anx- 
ious parents deprive children of innocent and agreeable articles 
on account of their health. Individual peculiarities, which cause 
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certain articles to disagree with the stomach, will soon show 
themselves—otherwise, few plain eatables disagree with children, 
especially active children. ‘To prevent needless privations is of 
some importance—it is of more to prevent attention being wasted 
on frivolous precautions, Many a mother is heard to cry—‘*My 
dear, don’t eat that—it will make you sick!”’ It would be well 
could we hear a few say with equal emotion—*“ Don’t do that— 
it will make you sick/y:” or rather could we see them manage with 
constant reference to this idea. 

The last mentioned refreshment should, in fine weather, be fol- 
lowed by a botanical excursion—at other seasons, by some active 
in-door exercise, in which, as in every thing else, the governess, 
or an assistant, should join. After this, at an early hour, the 
children should retire to bed. At all times, exposure to damp 
must be guarded against.—In cold weather, the pupils should be 
examined, that proper precautions against nightly chills may be 
taken, when required. 

Under twelve years of age it should be an invariable rule, that 
the hours of close application should never exceed those of 
amusement and exercise. ‘‘ The children,” observes Dr. Bed- 
does, ‘‘ that have made, within my knowledge, the quickest pro- 
gress—feit the deepest interest in knowledge—and retained their 
acquisitions most firmly, were never detained at their books above 
an hour at a time, and seldom above half that time. So perpetu- 
aliy true is it, that the other most valuable objects are best se- 
cured by the very means which a regard to health enjoins. 

Proficiency in music and drawing should be given up to a ma- 
ture age—indeed until the system has become hardy, and the 
pupil is confirmed in active habits. Even when a love of bodily 
exertion—a facility in seizing ideas, and a power to resist the in- 
clemency of the weather, have been acquired, some plan should 
still be devised, by which they may be retained. One day in the 
week, for example, every pupil should abandon her bench, her 
book and needle, for a long excursion.” 


LETTER TO THE EDITOR. 


Mrs. Hate—My dear madam—TIf I had any thing on earth 
to do, I would not trouble you with this letter—but the 
adage has it that the idle will be in mischief—and so with 
your permission, I will meddle with the Magazine. 

Why do you not make it more amusing, more spirited 
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and fashionable ?—I mean have pictures and descriptioris 
that will improve the taste in dress, and not be eternally 
harping on ‘‘education” and the ‘‘ domestic duties ”»— 
and all the rusty fusty acquirements, that go to make up 
that most tiresome of all vulgar characters, a good wife. [I 
mean to be a gay one—and have nothing to do with econo- 
my and industry, such miserly terms always reminding me 
of the Savings bank.—and the Asylum. ‘ O, tempora! 
O mores !— as uncle Edward often says, and which as I 
construe means—what a fuss there is about nothing! Cer- 
tainly there has been a terrible fuss about hard times !— 
Papa’s face looks as grave as though he had the secret of 
Junius to keep, while he is carving a dinner that Apicius 
might have envied; (I do not believe they understood the 
science of the cuisine in those old times—they had no 
Kitchener.) Really, I never knew papa give such sumptu- 
ous dinners as he has this season, nor so frequently, and our 
guests seem to enjoy the hard times excessively—sitting full 
an hour longer over their wine on purpose to condole with 
each other, I suppose. Mamma too has become an economist, 
and thinks she has retrenched vastly, because she wears her 
bonnet plain—expending the money which the ribbon, 
would have cost in soda water, and ice creams. We may 
be extravagant in any thing but dress! And my kind 
grandmother is constantly telling how sadly the times have 
altered since she was a girl—_then young ladies did work la- 
ces, and tenth stitch cushions—and did not trill the piano 
and read novels. —Oh, the times! By the way I have of- 
ten wondered how people could be so good and patriotic 
as grandmother says they were in the old revolutionary 
times; but the other day, as I was thinking over thematter, 
and lamenting that I should have no such marvels to tell 
my grandchildren, I bethought myself of the Ladies’ Mag- 
azine, and forthwith determined to keep the whole series 
for the benefit of posterity as well as the honor of the pre- 
sent age. What a sensation it must produce a hundred 
years hence, to learn that the ladies of New-England es- 
tablished ‘‘ Infant Schools,” and ‘‘ Ladies Fairs’—and 
that young and beautiful girls, gave the work of their own 
fair hands as offerings to the charity, (I myself made two 
butterflies and a nun)—and that females contributed to al] 
religious charities ; and more astonishing still, that some of 
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our ladies actually had it in their hearts to give their mite 
towards finishing the Bunker Hill-Monument! Will not 
our time be distinguished as pious and patriotic, and our 
ladies as paragons of prudence and philanthropy! Surely 
they must, if the Ladies’ Magazine be considered good au- 
thority, and it will be; and I intend to advise all my friends 
who wish to make a figure in the eyes of posterity, to take 
it, and thus have a manual of reference for all the virtues 
that were practised by the ladies of the 19th century. The 
whole secret of fame, I find, consists in recording what 
deserves to be remembered, and kindly permitting the faults 
and follies of the times to sink into oblivion. So I retract 
the opinion expressed inthe beginning of this epistle, (sec- 
ond thoughts have the credit of being best—I never found 
them so but once before,) and hope you will go on in the 
career of utility, that our grandchildren may give us the 
credit of being pattern daughters and wives and mothers. 
O, how mistaken they will be! 
Your constant reader. 
Letitia. 


MATERNAL TRAITS OF FEELING. 


The characteristics of individuals are most truly deve- 
loped on occasions that call forth the gush of spontaneous 
feeling. That all have a ruling passion has been finely 
rhymed, but it is false reasoning ; a vast majority of the hu- 
man race live through their span of life, without any de- 
fined or particular object’of pursuit, which would awaken 
and strengthen any one passion as sufficiently predominant 
to mark their character. But feeling, when it is the in- 
stinct of nature, never errs—it gives it at once the key to 
the human heart ; and we have rarely seen a more touching 
or true picture of the dissimilarity in the affection which 
the two sexes entertain for their offspring, than was display- 
ed in many instances during the terrible Earthquake of 1783, 
in Calabria and Sicily. A father’s love for his children, 
if as intense as the mother’s, is never so uncalculating. 
This may be owing to his superior strength of mind, but 
then it must be confessed she has superior strength of heart 
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—he struggles to save his children from death—-she dies 


without a struggle for them. 


When sauntering among the ruins, after the violence of 
the earthquake had abated, it was remarked that the posi- 
tions of the men, killed by the crush of the destreying, 
indicated that every nerve had been strained in resistance, 


while the features and attitude of the females exhibited the 
extremity of despair ; and in many instances the latter were 


found with their hands clasped above their heads. _Where- 


-ever children were found near their parents, the attitudes 


of the mothers indicated entire self-abandonment, while fa- 
thers were often discovered folding a child with one arm, 


and endeavouring with the other to stem the superincum- 


bent ruins. 

‘¢ An affecting instance of maternal love and self-devotion 
was discovered in the ruins of Polistena. The mother of 
two children—a boy aged three years, and an infant of 
seven months—was suckling her babe, when the house fell 
and destroyed all three. The position in which the bodies 
were found, afforded the clearest evidence that the mother 
deliberately exposed her life to save her offspring. She 
was lying on the ground with her face downward, the in- 
fant close to her bosom, while with her body she protected 
also the older child—thus offering her back to the falling 
timbers. Her arms were clasped round both, and in this 
affecting position the half-decayed bodies were discovered, 
when the rubbish was cleared away.” 


THE RESTING PLACE. 


There is many a path at life’s opening race, 
But all converge to one resting place— 
Through desert and vale, o’er mountain and moor, 
There’s a walk for the rich, and a way for the poor ; 
A car for the proud, and ’tis borne along 
By the breath of the trampled and grovelling throng; 
A pilgrim is here on‘ his lonely way, 
And there is a crowd who would fain be gay,— 
But onward—on—till ye reach the bourne, 
None ever may pause ; and none return, 
Though afar and apart ye may urge your race, 
Yet all will meet at one resting place. 
CorneEia. 
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CHRONICLES OF A SCHOOL ROOM. 
Published by Cottons & Barnard. 


The author of this book, Mrs. S. C. Hall, is already fa- 
vorably known in America, as the Editor of the Juvenile 
Forget-Me-Not, and other productions. ‘The present vol- 
ume is a very clever rane. in that species of writing so 
consonant with woman’s genius—the instruction of young 
ladies. There isa bright constellation of female authors 
in Europe, who have contributed most essentially to accele- 
rate and improve education. Mrs. Hall seems likely to be 
a ‘¢ particular star ” in the number—her work showsa fertile 
fancy, a chastened judgment, and that vivacity of thought 
and feeling which is so attractive to the young. The 
‘Chronicles’ parport to be the reminiscences of an elder- 
ly lady, who had figured in the important capacity of in- 
structress. The following playful sketch occurs in Mrs. 
Hall’s description of the old lady, who was to be her racon- 
leur. 

“Thirty years of her existence had been devoted to the ed- 
ucationof youth; and I am free to confess, that when I discover- 
ed the kind, dignified, and accomplished old lady, whom I had 


set down, in my own mind, as a person of rank and consequence, nt 

to be actually a governess, I was somewhat mortified: for, all my nt de 
life, I had felt a ‘horror of school- mistresses, birch-rods, multipli- i Pe; 
cation-tables, and back-boards. I had taken it into my silly head Bay te 
that a school-mistress must be a complication of severities; a heats 


union of pepper, mustard and vinegar, without one kindly feeling 5 
in her composition ; a pestilence that visited the earth for the ah 
sole purpose of tormenting the ‘dear little mischievous inno- i 
cents,” and preventing their having what they fight for from the 
cradle—their own Way ; a queen stork amongst helpless frogs ; 
a female ogre ! in short, every thing that was terrific and abom- 
inable. I dare say this foolish feeling was the consequence of 
my Irish nurse having so frequently told me that if I cried I should 
be sent to school, ‘* where the mistress had an eye in the middle 
of her forehead, and ate up naughty children without a grain of 
salt.” As I was too great a pet in after life to be separated from 
kind and affectionate relatives, I never attributed my being ed- 
ucated at home to its real cause,—their peculiar tenderness; 
but to the cruelty of governesses, to whom, of course, I could 
not be entrusted. I heartily hope that all my young friends may 
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have their prejudices removed in as agreeable a manner as were 
mine; thanks to my aged friend. 

I fear she perceived my disappointment ; but she only smiled. 
I remember that smile well, for there was a mingling of bitter 
with its sweetness, in just contempt of my folly; but it soon pass- 
ed of, and she looked on me as usual, and spoke in her own clear, 
calm voice. 

And so, my dear, you thought me born to better fortune than 
to train up children in the way they should go. I wished for no 
better ; for, on the whole, my unwearying employments gave me 
more pleasure than pain ; and, thank God, my life has not been 
a blank of frivolous amusement or ‘useless occupation. I never 
received more than six pupils at a time; yet I have sent forth to 
the world above a hundred young women, who, with very few 
exceptions, have adorned the highest circles of society, and have 
been examples and blessings to those who moved in an humbler 
sphere. I did not commence the great business of education 
with the intention of trafficking in intellect, for the sole purpose 
of accumulating wealth. I felt the awful responsibility of the 
task I had undertaken; that | had to answer tothe world for 
the future conduct of my pupils; and that to me it was given 
to train up spirits for an eternity of wo or happiness. With such 
feelings I commenced and continued to the end. I have heard 
governesses complain that they had generally ungrateful pupils: 
I thank God I cannot say so. It is impossible to pass through 
life without frequently encountering what may almost be called 
the besetting sin of human nature; but I firmly believe that if a 
governess perform her task with her eye steadily fixed on the 
interests of those committed to her care, she will not have as 
much reason as other people to complain of the world’s ingrati- 
tude. We are too apt to think that we confer obligations, when 
we only perform our duty, and this occasions us sometimes to 
overrate our exertions.” 

There are seven stories in the volume. Would that we 
had space to give ‘‘ Sweet Mary Douglas!” the prettiest 
story of all. Perhaps we shall in our next ; but now we 
will select, here and there, a few of those judicious observa- 
tions that the school-misstress, Mrs. Ashburnton, contrived 
to mingle with her tales, like evergreen among flowers. 


“‘ Just such a Jane as this, said my friend, led to the dwelling 
near Howard Pleasance, where [| established my little commu- 
nity, and was at once law-giver and queen. Hannah More had 
just issued her work on Education, and Miss Edgeworth had not 
published at all. Locke’s admirable Essays were, in my opin- 
ion, the best on mental subjects; though, to a female mind, they 
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are somewhat hard of digestion. At that time coercive measures 
were adopted in most schools, and the best emblem of a school- 
mistress was a birch rod. This would not do for me. I felt that 
if IT could not rule by gentle means, I could not rule at all; and I 
set out with the firm resolve of appealing, not only to the hearts, 
but to the heads of my pupils, and giving them as many comforts 
at school as they could enjoy at home. My cottage was elegant 
and well furnished, my table simple but abundant, my garden 
large and well arranged, my servants respectful and attentive, 
and the masters who occasionally assisted in the business of in- 
struction, well educated, gentlemanly men; so that children might 
not only learn from, but respect them. It was a new system, no 
doubt, and all wondered at my success. Constantly was I asked 
how I could keep even six young girls in order without much 
scolding, and some punishment. However, I went on, gently 
but firmly ; never reproving when I was really angered, and not 
only by words, but by actions, convincing them that it was their 
good I studied. The turbulent became gentle, and the timid ac- 
quired confidence, under such government. I was with them not 
only at stated periods, when girls put on their “‘ governess man- 
ners,” to be doffed the moment she leaves the room; but, when 
the hours of settled study concluded, I made one intheir pastimes. 
If we visited the glass-hives of our industrious bees, without ap- 
pearing to convey instruction I gave them a pleasing lesson in 
natural history. From the wild flowers they gathered in our 
sunny lanes, as well asthe rare specimens cultivated in my green- 
house, I could draw the most pure and beautiful lessons of di- 
vine wisdom, and at the same time instruct them in that most 
healthful and feminine science, botany.” 


“ Laura had been writing poetry! This was a misfortune I 
did not anticipate. A poetical school girl is destruction to a 
school; it is ten to one but she turns the heads of half her com- 
panions. Indeed there had been symptoms of this disorder be- 
fore; certain intimations, like a cough before a consumption. On 
the backs of one or two slates I had found words that rhymed, 
such as fire, pyre; hot, got, lot; cap, hap, sap; and once on the 
page of a copy book, the following distich : 


I love to run, I love to race ; 
But do not like to wash my face. 


Laura indignantly denied having had any thing to do with such 
doggrel lines ; and I believe, from the specimen I afterwards saw, 
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that they were not her composition. I have got a copy here of 
the poem she really wrote:—and as Mrs. Ashburton spoke, she 
drew forth from her capacious pocket a red leather book with a 
huge silver clasp; and after turning over a number of loose pa- 
pers, selected the poem in question. I was afterwards permitted 
to copy it. 


THE FREE BORN GIRL TO HER FATHER. 


Am I not a woman, and a sister ?”’ 


“Oh! father, if your child is free, 

As the light breeze above the wave; 
And you rejoice to look on her, 
Pity the daughter of the slave. 


Her father scarcely owns his child ; 
He cannot gaze on her with pride : 
I am your own, but ah! to him 

That blessed boon is half denied! 


They may be parted by a word, 
Never to meet on earth again; 

| Then think that he like you can feel, 
; Subject like you to joy or pain.” 


Young ladies who have the poetic mania may think Mrs. 
Ashburnton a very dull instructress; but we think most 
mothers will approve her decision on that point, and cer- 
tainly agree with her in the following statements. 


“¢T am sorry that needle-work goes out of fashion; it is a gen- 
tlewomanly amusement, and ought not to be neglected, particu- 
larly by those who have many brothers and sisters, and whose pa- 
rents are not rich. Many girls, I am sorry to say, despise their 
needle, and affect to think work unfit occupation for genteel or 
imtellectual beings. I both grieve for, and am angry with, such 
misses. I can tell them that many of our high born, noble ladies, 
employ their fingers in framing clothes for the poor and desolate 
widows and orphans of our distressed country. And I can also 
tell them that the sensible and instructive Hofland, the playful 
and highly-gifted Mitford, ay, and even the graceful and elegant 
Landon, think it no disgrace to form, themselves, the garbs in 
which they are always fascinating, because always unaffected. 
One advantage of the generality of female occupations is, that 
the mind can be engaged, either in hearing or reflecting, when 
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the fingers are employed in plain work, or even in embroidery; 
and nothing is more delightful than a party enlivened by alternate 
reading and music, where the greater number are not too fine 
to be industrious. 

Mrs. Ashburton’s ideas of female study might perhaps be deem- 
ed tuo strict, too severe. She had an utter horror of abridgements 
and compendiums, and would have it that books of this descrip- 
tion made young ladies familiar with names, not things. She 
stood boldly forward in declaring that the study of Watts’s Logic, 
and Locke’s immortal Essay on the Understanding, were not only 
fitting and proper, but absolutely necessary auxiliaries in the for- 
mation of useful and intelligent minds. ‘‘ Tough reading,”’ she 
would say, ‘‘ even though the knowledge it conveys were useless, 
is excellent as a habit, and the best of all possible exercises; it 
serves to harden the mind for more trying conflicts ; lifts the rea- 
der from sensation to intellect ; fixes a wandering spirit, and for- 
tifies a weak one.” | 


We must quote the concluding remarks, confident the 
book will need no other eulogium to recommend it to those 
for whom it was intended—maidens and mamas—than the 
extracts (rather copious however) we have given. 


‘Maidens ! it rests with you to reform the vices and follies of 
the land. Nay, nay, do not smile. I do not wish you to brace 
on a corslet, or poise a spear ; I am not an advocate for female 
lawyers or lady doctors; nor would I ever wish ye to be legisla- 
tors—a woman unsexes herself when she turns politician; and Iam 
certain even your eyes would cease to sparkle under a judge’s 
wig. Nevertheless, dear girls, I repeat it, it rests with you to 
reform the vices and follies of the land. Smile only upon the good 
and noble-minded; suffer not fashion to sanctify vice, nor to sneer 
at religion; reward with the unbought affections of your guile- 
less hearts those who dare to be good, however they may be 
tempted to evil ; and make your home a temple, into which the 
profane, the low-minded, the detractor, the licentious in look, in 
word, or in deed, cannot enter. 

Farewell, for a time! Do not, I beseech you, suffer the tin- 
sel of fashionable accomplishments to bewilder you, or draw 
your attention from the solid duties of life:—Ever remembering, 
that, however hackneyed the sentence, the feeling should be hal- 
lowed in the fair bosom of every female—“ Bre 1r EYER so 
IIUMBLE, THERE’S NO PLACE LIKE HOME.” 
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LITERARY NOTICES. 


The Classical Speaker—By Charles K. Dillaway, A. M. Bosten, Lincoln 
and Edmands, pp. 272.—This neat classical looking volume, designed exclu- 
sively for boys, seems to have been prepared with much care and judgment; 
and will undoubtedly be found very useful in those schools where public speak- 
ing forms a branch of instruction. In every seminary where pupils are pre- 
paring for College, attention to this branch is indispensable, and it might be well 
to encourage it more generally in our common schools. As an instructer in 
the public Latin School of this city, Mr. Dillaway has had an opportunity of 
learning the tastes and capacities of boys, and he has made his selections from 
writers whose merits are undoubted. ‘The sentiments are such as we think of 
the first importance ; and the eflect of thus imbuing the mind of our youth 
with virtuous and patriotic thoughts and words must be beneficial; yet it may 
be found that afew humorous pieces are necessary. If there be a fault in the 
work, it is, that there is not sufficient variety of character in the selections. 


The pieces are nearly all of a ‘‘ grave cast of thought.”’ It can easily be rem- 
edied, if found necessary, in the next edition. 


Lessons ror INrant with a plan for conduct- 
ing an Infant Class. Worcester: Dorr and Howland.—In the Infant school man~ 
ual, and the little book now prepared for the ‘* Sabbath ’’ those who wish to con- 
duet schools for young children will find many hints and directions of much 
value. There are still improvements necessary, but the knowledge already 
given by experience and observation should be circulated. In the obser- 
vations respecting teachers, it is well observed that ‘* females have many 
nataral qualifications for instructers of infants,’’ which men have not—it is 
‘also true that females are competent, and might be advantageously employ- 
ed in the business of education to a far greater extent than has ever yet been 
practised. 
_ Aw ADDRESS DELIVERED BEFORE THE AssocIATION IN KEENE, 
(N. H. ) ror THE PROMOTION or TEMPERANCE. By Joel Parker. 
That the cause of temperance must prevail, is certain, while men of talents, 
influence and the first respectability thus continue to give it their hearty sup- 

port, Much credit is due to professional nen, Lawyers and Physicians, as we I! 
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as Clergymen, who have so zealously lent their aid to a reform which can on- 
ly be effected by giving a right direction to public opinion. Eloquence can 
hardly be employed in a more holy cause than thus urging the progress of ‘* so- 
berness’’ by bringing home to the hearts and consciences of our people the aw- 
ful effects of an opposite course. Mr. Parker has plead the cause of tempe- 
rance with the earnestness of one whose heart is engaged in its success, and 
with the eloquence which distinguishes him in his profession; the moderate 
drinkers receive their merited rebuke. 


** It is those who profess to be sober, industrious, perhaps pious members of the 
community—and far be it from me to deny that they are al! this—it is they who are 
the remote causes of intoxication and intemperance, and of the crime and misery 
which are consequent upon it.” 

** By whose example is it that the children and youth of our land—that the young 
men just entering on that theatre of action, on which they anticipate for themselves 
a career of usefulness, and honor, and happiness—by whose example is it that they 
are induced to drink, and to continue the custom of daily potations, by means of 
which many within our knowledge have, and more will become drunkards? Think 
you—can you for a moment believe that it is by the example of the drunkard? No, 
you cannot, for they turn from him with loathing and abhorrence. Even the very 
children see, and know, and feel “that the drunkard is a ‘ figure for the finger of 
scorn to point at ’—and do you suppose that they turm with disgust from him, to 
become his imitators ?—to be actuated by Ais example to drink ? Oh no; it is the 
example and companionship of those every way more respectable than he, that leads 
them on. It is because they see persons drink who hold reputable stations in life— 
those who do not roll in the kennel, and pollute themselves with the filth of the 
streets. They see persons of character drink moderately, and witha credulous 
reliance on themselves, and their powers of forbearance, they drink, not with the 
drunkard, but with the temperate drinker, and the result is that many of them be- 
come sots. 

I put it home to you, then, moderate drinkers—men comparatively temperate— 
you who stand secure in your own powers of resistance, who insist upon perse- 
verance in drinking, and have no fears that with you limited indulgence will lead 
to eventful abandonment ; I put it home to you, (and in so doing, 1 do no more by 
you than I have done by myseif.) I ask you to reflect if you are not among the 
causes of intemperance, and in this way directly lending your aid and countenance 
to it.” 

“* There is no individual so humble, but there is some other who may be swayed 
by his example, for good or for evil—no one so powerless, but he may, in some 
measure, accelerate or retard this reformation—none so lost, that there is no possi- 
bility of his amendment. The recovery and restoration of the drunkard, even, is 
not utterly hopeless. Space for repentance is still allotted, and although he has 
made rum the Baal of his devotions, so long as life endures there mav be hope even 
for him. 

But how cheering, how bright and glorious is the prospect of saving others from 
following in the detestable course that is leading him to destruction. How should 
our hearts leap at the thought, that through the influence of our example some of 
the youth, who are now entering on their career with the eager anticipations of 
hope—that some of more mature age, who have thus far escaped—may be preser- 
ved from plunging into this bottomless pit of debasement and degradation.” 


These sentiments must be approved, whether they are acted upon or violated. 
We wish Mr. Parker had, as he too truly might have done, admonished the 
ladies, of the danger they incur by using distilled spirits so frequently as a me- 
dicine, giving it to their children, and thus exciting and fostering the love of the 
poison before the victim knows the temptation. If there is a thoughtless folly 
(we do believe most mothers thoughtless of the consequences) which deserves 
to be branded as a crime, this is one. 
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Musreum oF Foreign Literature AND Science, No. 8. New 
Series. Philadelphia. E. Little. Those who read the Museum need not be 
told of its excellencies ; to those who are unacquainted we would recommend 
it as furnishing the best compendium of the Foreign Journals to be obtained. 
The articles are selected with judgment and taste, and it thus contains all that 
is of importance and interest to Americans, comprised in the British Periodi- 
cals. The last number has several capital articles—one from the pen of 
Miss Jewsburry, an author, who, judging from the few things we have seen of 
her’s, possesses talents which will do credit to her sex. 


** Curiosity is a very curious thing. It predominates in rational beings, and yet is 
no mark of rationality. Man shares it with his dog, and woman with her cat ; 
with this difference, that the curiosity of one animal is chiefly exercised about 
things, and the curiosity of the other concerns persons. The cat and dog, when 
taken to a strange place, institute by scratching and smelling, an inquiry as to the 
nature of the premises: without being metaphysicians, they settle the question of 
distinctions and differences, and fina!ly, coil themselves on the hearth-rug and con- 
sent to be at home. But the cat and dog’s master and mistress, when taken to a 
strange place, begin in another way. ‘heir inquiries are all personal. ‘ Who is 
he?? ‘Where dozs she come from? ‘ Where do his friends live ?—till a 
copious series of questions put the inquirer in possession of many a stranger’s per- 
sonal narrative. But it requires a much longer time to make a curious man and 
woman settle down on the hearth-rug that suffices for puss and ponto. Researches 
that affect pedigree, fortune, and association, are not so soon achiev ed as those that 
concern furniture, carpets, and the position of doors; and in civilized society it 
requires great gravity and discretion to get honestly at the knowledge of our neigh- 
bours’ affairs, A finished curieux or curieuso, to the imagination of a poet that ‘draws 
all things to one,’ should add the patience of a philosopher, who scorns to jump to 
a conclusion ; the sagacity of a lawyer, who establishes a connexion between things 
seemingly irrelevant; the degagée manners of a person of fashion, who never 
seems to have any thing on his mind; and the self-denial of a philanthropist, who 
exists but for others! ‘They are inconsistent who represent curiosity as degrading 
to the human character, and yet laud to the skies the thirst after knowledge. The 
* proper study of mankind is man,’ and of course the term‘ man’ includes every 
thing that belongs to him—his habits of all kinds—his means and way of living— 
his associates, and whatsoever else may ‘ give the world assurance of a man.’ 
Now if Pope’s oft-praised apothegm be correct, it is nothing but an inculcation of 
curiosity,as aduty and an accomplishment. Why, then, are inquiries into the man- 
ners and customs of birds and of beasts, of serpents and of fishes, of bones and of 
stones, to be termed ‘ Entertaining Knowledge ;’ and why are biographical accounts 
of the actions and feelings of great men who are dead, to be put forth under the 
title of * Useful Knowledge ;’ whilst histories of people yet alive are universally 
stigmatised as ‘a library of Impertinent Knowledge,’ which every one feels himself 
under the necessity of reading, the more conscientiously to avow disapprobation af- 
terwards. Curiosity is grossly abused. If it does harm in one department, it cre- 
ates good in another. If it has stimulated genius to invent what will shorten life, 
it has stimulated genius elsewhere to find out what will prolong it ; and vaccination 
is a check upon gunpowder. Ycur geographical discoverers were only the most 
curious men of their generation : Columbus was anaval Paul Pry. Your scien- 
tific discoverers have only been more inquisitive than their neighbours, treated 
truth as if she were a hare, to be hunted out of her hiding places. Historians are 
only ferrets to disputed facts ; painters and poets are but spies upon nature.” 


Tue LipRARY oF ENTERTAINING KNOWLEDGE contains, in the num- 
ber (vol, III.-—part I:) devoted to descriptions of those difficulties which 
genius and perseverance have overcome, some observations which we ex- 
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tract for the consideration of the ladies. True, the work is designed for the 
instruction of the other sex more particularly ; all the examples are masculine, 
but the spirit, the sentiment the moral of the work may be advantageous to ev- 
ery rational being. The literary privileges now enjoyed by young ladies will 
inevitably make them more learned than their mothers; bat if the latter 
would industriously avail themselves of the opportunities yet in their pow- 
er, the disparity need not be so great as frequently appears. If people would 
only be convinced they are never too old to learn, one great impediment to 
the diffusion of knowledge would be removed. In the mean time we heartily 
recommend the work from which the following extract is made to every fam- 
ily. The last number is very interesting, containing an extended account of 
the self-tuition of Franklin, Shakspeare, Burns, and many other eminent men. 


*¢ Considerable as are the disadvantages which those persons have to contend with 
who begin their acquaintance with books only late in life, it ought not to be forgot- 
ten, on the other hand, that all the chances of the race are not against them. The 
time they have lost, and are anxious to redeem, of itself gives a stimulus that will 
make up for many disadvantages. ‘Then, although they have not yet learned much 
from books, they have nevertheless learned of necessity a great deal from other 
sources ; and they come to their studies, too, with faculties, which, if not quite so 
pliant as those of childhood, have much more vigour and comprehension, And as 
for the comparative shortness of the space which they may reasonably count upon 
as being still left to them for their new pursuit, after the years they have already 
spent, as it were, in sleep, we would remark that in a right view of the subject, 
this is truly a little matter. 

Between the ultimate point of discovery, and the place we now occupy on the as- 
cent towards it, the steps are so inconceivably many, as, with regard to us, that 
they may be most truly described as interminable. So far as we have exnerience, 
or can conceive, of knowledge, it is an expanse ever widening before us and around 
us. Its horizon seems not only always as distant as ever, but always becoming 
more distant the more we strive to approach it. For every one discovery is mere- 
ly the opening of a road to other discoveries ; and the lifting of us at the same time 
to a new eminence, from which we sce a broader domain than before, both of the 
known and of the unknown. It is the attainment of a comparatively small portion 
of know’edge only, that even the longest life can compass ; and the shortest is suffi- 
cient for the attainment of some portion. In other words, the pleasure belonging 
to the acquisition of knowledge is one which all may enjoy who choose, let the time 
of life at which they commence the pursuit of it be what it may. In so far, there- 
fore, as we are to be allured by this temptation, it matters not, as we have said, 
whether we find ourselves in the morning or in the evening of our days, when we 
would yield ourselves up to its influence. If we were evey certain that we had but 
a few years longer to live, it would still offer, for what leisure we could spare from 
other duties, the most delightful as well as the most ennobling of all occupations. 

Such considerations we would address to the generality of those whose attention 
may not have been attracted to literature till Jate in life. But even to him who 
feels within himself the ambition, and something of the power, of high intellectual 
achievement, and only regreis that so many of his years have been lost in other 
pursuits before he has had any opportunity of turning to this, we would say, that 
the field in which he longs to distinguish himself is still open for his admission, and 
its best prizes waiting to be won by him, if only his ardour and courage do not fail. 
When there is real superiority of faculties, it is wonderful how much has often been 
accomplished even ina very few years devotedly given to the pursuit of eminence.” 


Tue Boston Scnoou Aruas ; with Elemental Geography and Astrono- 
my. Lincoln & Edmands.—'The merit of this work is that it comprises all the 
maps usually published in a School Atlas, and also the explanations necessary 
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to understand them. Children who use the ‘* Elemental Geography ”’ need have 
but one book. It is of the common Atlas form and size, containing ten maps, 
well executed, and handsomely colored ; the United States and its several di- 
visions being more fully exhibited and explained than is usual in our Geograph- 
ical illustrations. This is an important improvement. Our children cannot 
be too familiar with the history, in every department, of their own country. 
It is a cheap and judicious work, and one that may be not only very useful to 
young persons, but to those of mature age, who wish to review their Geo- 


graphical studies. 

Our subscribers. We regret that some of our friends were disappointed by 
the delay of the July number of the Magazine. This occurred because a 
second drawing for the picture was found necessary ; a sufficient number of 
well-executed impressions could not be taken from one stone. Under these 
circumstances we trust the delay will be excused. 

A number of books are on hand, and will be noticed when we have room. 
If our correspondents have any articles which they deem ‘‘fit for ladies,’’ 
we should be happy to receive them. Our drawer of *‘ original communications’” 
wants replenishing sadly. The season and its amusements are not favorable 
to the periodicals—few care to read, and fewer to write, while the warmth of 
the atmosphere disposes to indolence, and nature abroad is so beautiful 
and inviting. In the mean time, poor Editors are compelled to furnish forth 
the work, and a Magazine every month is no trifling achievement ;—that we 


will maintain. 


MONTHLY LIST OF NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


Country Curate. By the Author of ‘*The Subaltern,’’? and The 
Chelsea Pensioners,’’ in 3 vols. New York, J. and J. Harper 12 mo. 

A Plea for Africa. A sermon delivered at Bennet St. Church in behalf of 
the American Colonization Society, July 4, 1830. By Rev. J. Newland 
Mafiitt, of the Methodist Episcopal Church. Boston, Putnam & Hunt, 8yo. 

. 16. 

rhe Virginia Housewife, or Methodical Cook. Method is the soul of ar- 
rangement. Fourth edition, with amendments and additions. Washington, 
P. Thomson, 12 mo. pp. 186. 

The lost Heir and the Prediction, New York, J. J. Harper, 2 vols 12 mo. 

Travels in Turkey, Egypt, Nubia, and Palestine, in 1824, 25, 26, and 27, 
By R. Madden, Esq. M. R. C. S. Philadelphia, Carey and Lea. 2. vols. 12. mo. 

Authorship, A ‘Tale, By a New-Englander, over-sea. Gray and Bowen. 

The Budget ; or humble attemptsat Immortality. By Messry. Von Dun- 
derhead. Lallowel, Glaziers, Masters. & Co, 

The New. York Monthly Review. Vol. 1—No. 1. E. Bliss. 

Self-education, or the means and art of Moral Progress; translated from the 
French of M. Le Baron Degerando. Boston, Carter & Hendee. 8vo. pp. 456. 
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